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THE BRUGES MASTER OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


By Max J. FrrepLANDER 
Berlin, Germany 
Translation by Miss Josephine Walther 


Towards the end of the fifteenth century there were active in Bruges, 
beside Memling, and in his shadow several painters whose real names are 
unknown, and to whom emergency names have been given, such as the 
Master of the Ursula Legend, the Master of the Lucia Legend, and the Mas- 
ter of the Baroncelli Portraits." I am adding to their list a painter whom I 
call the Master of St. Augustine. I have already referred to him more than 
once, but have only recently found a clue to his provenience. 

His chief work, from which he has received his name, is an altarpiece with 
wings, depicting the legend of St. Augustine. The center panel and the wing 
on the right side are preserved. Between 1901 and 1910 the first of these 
(Fig. 1) was to be found in the collection of Charles T. Yerkes in New 
York. At the auction of this collection it was acquired by German dealers 
and passed into the possession of F. Gans in Frankfurt and from there to 
the art dealer, Bachstitz; finally — in 1925 — to the Erickson collection in 
New York. The picture from the inner side of the right wing (Fig. 2) 
turned up in London at the auction of the Earl of Ellenborough’s collection 


"Cf. my Altniederlandische Malerei, Vol. VI passim. 
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under the name “School of St. Marmion,” and was bought for the National 
Gallery in Dublin. 

The center panel — 130 x 153 cm. — contains five well-arranged scenes 
from the legend of St. Augustine. Above at the left, in a chapel, St. Ambrose 
annoints the young priest; below, in the foreground, Augustine preaches 
be! o.< a devout congregation. In the center, taking up more space, is shown 
the crowning of the church father as Bishop of Hippo. At the right above, 
in the distance, is the oft-depicted meeting of the saint with the child who 
is endeavoring to empty the sea with his hand and returns answer to Aug’ 
ustine’s “impossible”, ““Not more impossible than for thee to solve the 
mystery over which thou art pondering.” Below in the foreground the saint 
lectures to a group of five zealous pupils. 

According to the statement in the catalogue of the auction, the panel in 
Dublin — 136 x 65 cm.— shows above, in small dimensions, the saint in 
his study experiencing a vision in which St. Jerome appears to him in a halo 
of light. Below, St. Augustine is seen on his death bed, about which monks 
in their cowled white garbs are gathered. 

On the lost left wing were presumably represented scenes from the saint’s 
youth. 

I believe that I am able to report a fragment from the outer side of one 
of the wings of this altar (Fig. 3). The Museum in Aix possesses (under 
No. 303) a panel upon which are represented, beside each other, front 
views, to the knees, of St. Augustine in full canonicals with his heart in his 
hand, and St. Paul. The picture — 99 cm. high — has been cut off at the 
top and 13 cm. (in pine) added on below. It has not been cut in the width, 
which measures 66.5 cm., about the same as the wing in Dublin. If the 
height were completed to 136 cm., there would be just room enough for the 
full figures of the two saints. Stylistically the Aix fragment agrees perfectly 
with the other two parts of the triptych. 

The Museum in Bruges has recently acquired, as a gift of the Princess 
de Croy, an austere ecclesiastical and representative painting showing an 
enthroned bishop (Fig. 4). The saint is seated in solemn, hieratic frontality, 
and raises his right hand in blessing. The face, in its shape as well as in its 
empty, fixed expression, is characteristic of the Master of St. Augustine. 
With the parallel folds of the double chin in particular, we are familiar in 
more than one head in the triptych. The panel is unusually well preserved. 
Especially solid and certain are the broad planes of the brocade garment 
worked out. 

In the landscape background, visible in four narrow sections between the 
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back and the columns of the throne, can be seen the city of Bruges, with the 
walls and towers of the Beffroi and the Church of Notre Dame. In an 
entirely similar manner, with local patriotic pride, the Master of the Lucia 
Legend has often honored his city. In writing of that painter’, I have called 
attention to the fact that towards the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
mighty Beffroi towers were being built, the building is shown in several 
different stages of construction in the pictures by the Lucia Master, and that 
from this the chronology of some of his paintings can be determined. The 
upper octagonal story is said to have been erected in 1482. It is missing, 
however, more than once in the panels by the Lucia Master. 

The Master of St. Augustine has depicted the tower in its completed 
form with a pointed roof. His picture is therefore certainly painted after 
1482 — probably around 1490. 

The right to assign this master to Bruges could not well be contested. 

Since there was a church of the Augustinians in Bruges, we may express 
the conjecture that the triptych, which relates in such detail the legend of 
St. Augustine, was formerly installed there. 

The master joins his groups of figures together with a certain stiffness. 
The short bodies, with relatively large heads, wear garments which are, for 
the most part, arranged in parallel vertical folds. The composition is of an 
almost geometrical firmness. An even lighting makes the expression of the 
heads, with which the master has obviously taken pains, stand out clearly, 
albeit a little dryly. Earnest faith and apprehensive devotion accompanied 
by spiritual weariness and narrow-mindedness — a manner of feeling native 
to Bruges — speaks from these pictures. Astounded or stupefied in a phleg- 
matic ecstasy, so to speak, the men are gathered together in the church room. 

The execution is satisfying even to details, on account of its uniform, 
somewhat pedantic, artisan-like precision. 

The study of the many heads in the central part of the triptych, some of 
them of a portrait-like character, has enabled me to attribute three single 
portraits to the Master of St. Augustine. They are: 

(1) The bust picture (28.5 x 18.5 cm.) of an elderly man in a fur cap, 
upon a white ground, in the collection of the recently-deceased Professor 
Braz of Paris (Fig. 5). Wrinkles and beard stubble are recorded with real- 
istic and intense scrupulousness. The expression is anxious and somewhat 
fixed, with firmly-closed mouth and wide-open eyes, whose glassy substance 
seems clearly rendered by means of highlights at either side of the dark 
pupils. The dark foil of fur cap and garment — the light disc of the 


*Cf. my Altniederlandische Malerei, Vol. VI, p. 70. 
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countenance to stand out sharply, with reflected light upon the shaded side. 

(2) The bust picture of an elderly man in the Brinkenthal Gallery in 
Hermannstadt (Fig. 6), showing both hands, the right one of which holds 
a skull (No. 33, “Richtung der B. Bruyn,” in the’ publication on the picture 
gallery of Baron Brinkenthal by Halm and Goldmann, printed in Vienna 
in 1903). In glance and in apprehensive expression similar to the portrait 
in Paris. The same rather punctilious observation of the skin; the some- 
what too small, though skilfully painted hands which are visible here, can 
be compared with positive results to the hands in the Augustine altar. 

(3) The bust portrait (27.5 x 19.2 cm.) of a young man in the del 
Monte collection in Brussels (Fig. 7). Formerly owned by Ch. L. Cardon 
of Brussels. Exhibited at the Guildhall, London, 1906; Tourcoing, 1906; 
Bruges, 1907, and Brussels, 1912. Reproduced in Gliick’s publication on 
the del Monte collection (Schroll, Vienna, 1928, Plate III). The anxious, 
visionary glance, as well as the puffed-out, parallel folds of the skin on the 
neck testify loudly to the same author. 

The conception of the art of Bruges becomes a little enriched by the inser- 
tion of this frankly striving, earnest and capable, if somewhat uninspired 
master. 


DIANA OF THE EPHESIANS 





By Grorce W. ELpERKIN 
Princeton, New Jersey 





Not the least remarkable of the many cult-images of the ancient Hellenic 
world was the Diana of Ephesus. This strange statue which fell from heaven 
like the Athenas of Troy and Athens was known to the Greco-Roman age 
as Artemis polymastos or Diana multimammia.’ The contrast which copies 
of this statue present to those of the classical Artemis is matched by the con- 
trast of their respective cults. The Greek Artemis was a chaste maid whereas 
the Ephesian in some respects was orgiastic. The conjecture has been made 
that the Ephesian Diana was in origin the great Asiatic mother of the gods, 
and consequently a deity of nature. The Greek representation of Artemis 
wvas anthropomorphic in keeping with the Greek conception of deity. She 
was clad in a short chiton, and held bow and arrow as the Huntress Maid. 


*All representations of the polymastoid goddess are illustrated (76 plates) and described by 
Herman Thiersch in his excellent monograph Artemis Ephesia in Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Géittingen, Phil. Hist. Klasse, dritte Folge, nr 12. The second part of the 
monograph will contain a systematic study of the type. Figures 2 and 3 of this article are taken 
from his plates. 
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The Ephesian representation was polymastoid. Her drapery reached to her 
feet. On her statue were many attributes, shrine, crenelated tower, acorns, 
bees and diverse animals (Figs. 1-2). This medley served to define the 
goddess. She sustained and protected the city and its shrine, was mistress 
of animals, and with her many breasts promoted the fecundity of nature 
according to modern opinion. 

Some scholars have doubted whether the polymastoid statues reproduce 
the early cult-image of the Ephesian temple.’ Excavations into the lowest 
strata of the temple brought to light figurines of Artemis of human form 
but none with many breasts. The inference from the coins of Ephesus is 
that the latter type appeared at some date before 133 B.c.*° Hogarth goes 
so far as to deny that there is any evidence of a pre-Christian date for the 
polymastoid Diana.* In spite of these opinions one may still share the view 
of A. B. Cook that “‘a figure so full of complex symbolism implies the growth 
of ages.”® 

If the many breasts appeared first in the late Hellenistic or Christian 
period it is difficult to say why they should hang from the waist as in Figure 
3, why in this example the two lower rows of breasts should almost com- 
pletely encircle the body*, and why further they should resemble breasts 
much less than in some other statues. One may guess that such representa 
tions of the goddess explain her title Polythysanos, “She of the Many Tas 
sels.”’ The breasts look more like tassels hanging from the waist. The difh- 
culty is increased by the style of the head of this particular Artemis. The 
face and filleted hair indicate an original possibly of the fourth century B. c. 
Did the original have the breasts in the same position? 

There is the possibility that the Ephesian cult-image, as the most ancient 
and most sacred of all representations of Artemis, was not reproduced until 
the sanctity of religion was impaired in the Hellenistic age. There are copies 
and adaptations in marble of the Athena Parthenos of Phidias, but not of 
her predecessor in the Erechtheum whose “most holy image” had fallen 
from heaven. It is a reasonable assumption that the most revered Artemis 
at Ephesus was the prototype of the Roman statues (Figs. 1-2).° Since sev- 

*H. S. Jones, Catalogue of the Museo Capitolino I, p. 158. 

*Cook, Zeus II, p. 410. 

‘Excavations at Ephesus, pp. 323-331. 

‘Zeus II, p. 409. 

*Thiersch, of. cit., pp. 14, 16; pl. XXX. He would assign the work to a Pergamene source. 


"Hesychius gives different explanations of the title. 


*The statue illustrated in figure 1, the existence of which has been traced back to the sixteenth 
century, is rejected by Thiersch as a copy of that period (op. cit. pp. 128-129; Wace, Class. Rev., 
1935, p. 230 is inclined to agree with Thiersch.) The present location of the work is unknown. 
Thiersch pronounces the plinth above the feet a meaningless detail which it shares only with the 
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eral of these statues reveal striking similarities such as four rows of breasts 
above which appear two Victories holding a single wreath over a crab’, they 
must be derived from a common original. Further, since the same many- 
breasted goddess appears on the coins of Ephesus, where, of course, the 
small size of the representation necessitated omission and modification of 
some details, she must have had some claim to preéminence in her city, and 
have been chosen as a coin-type for the same reason as the Zeus of Phidias 
on the coins of Elis. It was the most distinguished statue in all Elis. One 
can hardly believe that a type of Artemis newly created and thus without 
traditional sanction was accepted as the city-badge of Ephesus when other 
Greek cities, proud of their past, were placing on their coins copies of 
famous temple images. Ephesus was a very ancient city where according 
to its traditions the cult of Artemis had been founded by the Amazons on 
the eve of their invasion of Greece. If, then, the opinion is sound that the 
complex symbolism of the Ephesian statue has a long history behind it, an 
explanation of that symbolism may be sought in early Aégean culture. 

The first element of the statue to be considered is the lower part which 
is columnar. The reminiscence of architecture is made clearer by a column 
base below which appear the feet and chiton of the goddess (Fig. 1). Such 
strange fusion of column and human figure becomes intelligible only on the 
theory that the goddess was originally conceived as a column. For this con- 
ception there is abundant evidence in Greece. A very archaic example of 
the columnar deity was seen by Pausanias at Amycle near Sparta in the 
second century after Christ." This statue which represented Apollo, the 
brother of Artemis, was about forty-five feet high, and resembled, according 
to Pausanias, a bronze column to which face, hands and feet were attached. 
The feet may have been set beneath the column base. The predecessor of 
this type of statue, if so it may be called, was the pillar-deity of the Minoan- 
Mycenzan age. Many examples have been found and interpreted by Evans.” 
An excellent illustration is the relief of the Lions’ Gate at Mycene which 
because of its large size is more imposing than the signet rings with the same 
motif. The pillar-deity that is flanked by two lions in heraldic position tapers 
toward its base like the columns of Minoan buildings. That the columnar 
deity of the Mycenzan gate was a mistress of the animal kingdom like the 


Artemis in the Lateran Museum at Rome. With his judgment one may not concur. It is easier to 
believe the base copied from an earlier statue than to have been added arbitrarily by a sculptor of 
the sixteenth century. What could have suggested such detail which for him was so strikingly 
incongruous ? 

°Cf. Thiersch, of. cit., pls. XIII, 2; XIV, 3; XVIII, 2. Other examples have three rows of breasts. 

*”Pausanias III, 19, 2-3. 

“Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1901, pp. 99-204, with numerous figures. 
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later Artemis is indicated by her attendant lions. The abridged beams which 
rest upon her head are an architectural synecdoche representing the palace 
within the citadel which was also the seat of her cult. The concise state- 
ment of a spiritual power which sustains citadel and shrine in the Myce- 
nzan relief seems to have survived the centuries, like the columnar form of 
deity, to reappear in more pictorial version in the late polymastoid statues 
of the Ephesian Artemis (Fig. 2). It is not alone on the statue that the 
superimposed shrine appears, but on the coins of Ephesus as well.’ One 
can hardly imagine that some artist of the Hellenistic age first conceived the 
very strange idea of placing a diminutive temple upon the head of the god- 
dess. Far more reasonable in view of the antiquity of her Ephesian cult is 
the assumption that her traditional image had the same feature, and that her 
pillar form and little temple continue religious conceptions of the Minoan- 
Mycenzan age. It may be noted here that the survival of columnar form 
in the archaic Hera of Samos, which is now in the Louvre, acquires a certain 
appropriateness when compared with the columnar statues of Artemis, 
because they were both closely associated with the lion as was the columnar 
deity’® of the Mycenzan relief. The goddess Hera reared the Nemean lion”, 
and lions are perched on the arms of the Ephesian Artemis (Figs. 1-2). 
These three deities interpret one another because they are in the last analysis 
three phases of the same earth-goddess who was the consort of Zeus, the god 
of the sky and the rain. 

It is thus clear that the lions together with the other animals on the 
Ephesian statue are a second element of major significance. The projection 
of the foreparts of some of these animals is so high as to warrant the infer- 
ence that the primitive image of the goddess was of wood but sheathed with 
bronze like the statue of her brother at Amyclz, and that to it bronze pro- 
tome of the animals were attached. The bronze sheathing of the Ephesian 
image must have consisted of rectangular plates the raised borders of which 
were retained when the image was copied in stone. The explanation of this 
remarkable assemblage of animals upon the person of the goddess must be 
sought in primitive ways of thought. The artist who represented in relief 
the mistress of the animal kingdom could easily introduce some of her men- 
agerie, but he who wished to make a statue of the goddess had either to 
carve the animals separately or transfer them to her person if he was to 
indicate clearly her nature. The latter was the method of the early Ephesian 

"Cook, Zeus II, p. 408, figs. 311-312. 
*In view of the close association of the lion with Cybele, the great goddess of Asia Minor, with 


eo and Artemis it seems necessary to regard the Mycenzan pillar deity with flanking lions as a 
goddess. 


“Hesiod, Theogony 327-29. 
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sculptor. To the real animals he added some of fantastic form because 
such were in the tradition as we see from representations of the pillar-deity 
on Mycenzan signet rings. Artemis thus appears with the animals whose 
haunts were her haunts. But did the primitive artist represent these haunts? 
Aristophanes speaks of Artemis as “the Maid that ranges the oak-clad hills.” 
There she must have been worshipped like her congeners Hera and Cybele 
whose shrines were sometimes placed upon the tops of mountains. That the 
habitat of the great goddess of fertility in Asia Minor was indicated in 
sculpture as early as the thirteenth century is definitely established by the 
Hittite relief at Iasili Kaya (Fig. 4).’° Here she is seen standing upon the 
back of a lion which in turn stands upon four mountain peaks. By such 
superposition the artist has naively but none the less clearly conveyed the 
idea that his goddess of fertility who is about to be wed to the Hittite 
“Zeus” is at home upon the hills with her lions. Did the near neighbor of 
this Hittite artist, the sculptor of the primitive Ephesian Artemis, also have 
the idea of suggesting the environment of his goddess as well as her entour- 
age of animals? 

The answer to this question involves the third essential element of the 
Ephesian statue, the multiplication of breasts, which so impressed the an- 
cients as to determine a title for the goddess. This curious feature has been 
explained as a means of stressing the character of Artemis as a goddess of 
fertility. According to another theory the pendent acorns of the necklace 
of the goddess suggested the pendent breasts (Fig. 1).’* That the multiplica- 
tion of breasts appeared in certain early representations of Artemis is made 
highly probable by a Melian vase painting of the seventh century B. c. 
(Fig. 5). Here the goddess is identified by her bow and arrows and the stag 
which she holds by the horn. Her bodice is covered with what has always 
been described as a scale pattern, and the presence of the pattern on the 
wing of a horse in the same scene tends to confirm that interpretation. Fur- 
thermore, Artemis as a chaste maiden huntress would hardly be represented 
with a great many breasts. This contradiction precludes the suggestion that 
the painter of the vase was intentionally representing Artemis as polymas- 
toid, but he may have been unaware of the original meaning of such design 
upon the chest of the goddess, especially if he borrowed it from tapestry 
which in his Orientalizing period, the seventh century, seems to have been 
a common medium for the transmission of motifs. Yet the resemblance of 
his pattern to the multiple breasts remains to be explained. A clue is prob- 


“Garstang, The Hittite Empire, pl. XXIV, p. 104. 
*Cook, Zeus II, p. 410. 
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ably to be found in a naive figure of speech of the ancient Greeks who called 
hills “‘breasts”.’’ This trope was a perfectly natural corollary to the personi- 
fication of earth as Mutter Erde. The same comparison is illustrated by the 
meanings of the French word mamelon, and in Shakespeare’s metaphor 
“round rising hillocks”.** To judge from the representation of hills on late 
Helladic vases their painters of roughly the thirteenth century B.c. had 
already made this comparison.”® That the hill-pattern at an earlier date had 
found its way to the drapery of a Mycenzan deity is shown by a comparison 
of a Mycenzan ring with a detail of the frieze at Iasili Kaya.” In the Hittite 
relief the mountain is defined by a series of overlapping peaks; in the ring 
the same pattern appears on the garment of a seated goddess. It thus 
becomes quite probable that the primitive artist of the Ephesian Artemis, 
wishing to define the environment of his goddess as the Hittite artist had 
done in relief, transferred to her statue both the animals and the hills. This 
was a more economical method than the representation of the goddess as 
standing on a hill surrounded by free figures of her animals. The origin then 
of the many breasts of her statue was really pictorial, but since hills were the 
breasts of the earth-goddess they came in time to be represented as such. 
Diana of the Ephesians was but another name for Mother Earth. 

“Hesychius s. vv. mastoi, mastos. 

*Venus and Adonis 237. 

*Petrie, Decorative Patterns of the Ancient World, p\. XXVII. 


Cf. Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1901, p. 108, fig. 4 with Garstang, Hittite Empire p. 106, fig. 6. 
This pattern will be the subject of further study in another paper. 





ANTONIO CICOGNARA AGAIN 


By Evetyn SANDBERG VAVALA 
Florence, Italy 


The riddle of the personality of Antonio Cicognara is not new to the 
readers of Art 1n America. In 1930 Dr. Hendy in his article on this painter’ 
went far towards giving his ceuvre its definition, making a firm stand for his 
authorship of the small picture in the Gardner Museum, and its companion 
in the Berenson collection, both of which Mr. Berenson himself attributes 
to Leonardo Scaletti. We think that Dr. Hendy went too far, in point of fact, 
when he produced as Antonio’s capolavoro the very fine Boston Madonna, 
best left under its traditional attribution as Bramantino, but on all other 
counts we find ourselves agreeing with Dr. Hendy’s propositions. Since his 
article, the chief further contribution to the Cicognara question is in one of 
those richly packed footnotes of Dr. Roberto Longhi in “Officina Ferra- 
rese’’,” where he refuses to believe in the unity of the Cicognara group, sup- 
posing a confusion of two persons under one name, one a not unworthy 
member of the Ferrara‘Cremonese tradition, and represented by the Cologna 
Madonna (Fig. 1) and the signed miniatures, and the other a mere provin- 
cial artisan, responsible for the uncouth but somehow not unpleasing 
Madonna at Ferrara (Fig. 2). 

This is an interesting hypothesis, but hypothesis it remains, nor are we 
perhaps warranted in accepting so easy a solution. But if future archive 
research does indeed ever reveal a second painter Cicognara we shall find it 
as easy to sever their production as it was to distinguish, for example, the 
two Solarios. This sensible difference, however, may and probably will 
resolve itself into a difference of period, or even to a difference of effort, 
according as the artist worked for his best patrons or for some local 
provincial. 

In the meantime we can extend our Cicognara material and perhaps in 
that process arrive nearer at reconciling his best and his worst output. 

In the manner and on the scale of the Ferrara example but certainly in a 
nobler vein comes a Madonna (Fig. 3) now in London, where it passes for 
a work of Gregorio Schiavone. The curiously thick and coarsely cut fea- 
tures recall Ferrara, but the strangely puppet-like immobility of Cicognara’s 
Ferrara Madonna have given place to a sense of rude but potent vitality. We 


*Hendy, Philip, ART In AmerRIcA (XIX) 1930, pp. 48-56, “Antonio Cicognara.” 
*Longhi, Roberto, “Officina Ferrarese”, Rome, 1934, p. 165, note 76. 
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feel an echo of Cossa and even of Piero della Francesca, and nothing at all 
of the Squarcionesque precision of Schiavone. The finely blocked-in marble 
throne, the rock-terraced landscape, the not unbeautiful vista of castle and 
valley on the left of the picture show us echoes of Roberti. If not by Cico- 
gnara, then we should refer it to the School of Ferrara rather than to that 
of Padua. But we can definitely find Cicognara’s mannerisms here; and 
through the landscape and also in the facial expression, curiously slanting, 
downcast, and as it were defensive, we come into the vicinity of the “better” 
Cicognara group, the Cologna Madonna, the Bergamo St. Catherine (See 
ArT IN AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE, Vol. XIX, page 48) and the Berenson- 
Gardner scenes. 

In the Ravenna Gallery under the caption Scuola Ferrarese, a most effec- 
tive pair of panels give us the Annunciate (Fig. 4) and Gabriel. The above- 
noted character of Mary’s downcast face; her timid mouth, her dainty hands, 
send us straight to the Cologna picture. But the actual cut of the features 
repeats the London example and so links with that at Ferrara. There is in 
the delineation of the Angel something of the puppet character we noted at 
Ferrara, his wig-like curls and flattened profile, his stiff gestures. Very 
curious and even unwieldy is the architectural setting as though seen from 
below. The spectator is left in complete uncertainty about the frontal zones 
of pavimentation; the marble furnishings are tilted inwards insecurely. In 
detail they recall the thrones of the Cologna and still more of the London 
Virgins. In the pose and draping of the angel’s figure we get a direct recall 
to one of Dr. Hendy’s attributions — that of the André St. Ursula with 
Angels. (See ArT 1s AMERICA AND ELSEWHERE, Vol. XIX, page 48). For 
Mr. Berenson Scaletti (and hence brought definitely into the Cicognara- 
Scaletti problem) it has been otherwise designated as Cossa; and to this last 
opinion subscribes also Dr. Longhi with a qualificative (“‘after his design”’) .° 

It can be no casual relation — that of the Ravenna Gabriel and the angel 
on the right in the Paris picture. But is it a relation of identity of hand 
admitting a surprising qualitative variation, or is it a case of source and 
derivation? The present writer leans to the hypothesis of Cicognara’s 
authorship, but feels bound to leave a point of interrogation on grounds of 
the quality, which seems slightly above and beyond him. 

It is possible, but not certain, that a John Baptist (Fig. 5) seen some 
years back in Rome belongs to our artist. Above all, the architecture sug- 
gests him, and the spirit of the little scene and the relation of figure to setting 


*Op. cit. p. 190. Catalogued as Scaletti (see also B. Berenson, “Italian Pictures of the Renais- 
sance” p. 516). Given to Cossa by Adolfo Venturi (Storia, vol. VII, part 3, p. 600) and Leonello 
Venturi (“L’Arte,” 1914, p. 58). 
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recall the Bergamo St. Catherine. But we do not find sufficient confirmation 
in the central figure to support a definite attribution. 

Another pair of less important Madonna pictures, whose present where- 
abouts are unknown to us, seem like weakened, softened echoes of the 
Cologna one (Figs. 6,7). Here is little or no relation to the more Ferrarese 
group of pictures. They may represent some feebler, decadent phase of 
Cicognara’s evolution, but they lead us inevitably to a much greater work 
whose authorship still eludes us, the Madonna of the Bridge at Edinburgh 
(Fig. 8). Given to both Cossa and Roberti and probably by neither, not 
even the attributional fertility of Dr. Longhi has offered a satisfactory solu- 
tion.* The poorer, infinitely poorer works in Figs. 6 and 7 can certainly 
have taken hence their inspiration. 

There is a charm, a fascination, a crispness, a poignancy, about every 
work which even bears remotely on Ferrara that must be our excuse for 
stringing together this group, several of which would come into the category 
of “homeless pictures” not all of equal importance, not yet sufhciently co- 
ordinated, nor all definitely assignable to this artist of Cremona with his 
Ferrarese inspiration borrowed second-hand from Cossa and possibly from 
Roberti. His position with regard to Ferrara assumes in virtue of the Lon- 
don and Ravenna pictures which are demonstrably his, a parallel to that of 
say, the Lendinana brothers. He is a Ferrarese of the outer zone, lacking the 
quality of a Cossa, a Tura, a Roberti, yet mysteriously participating in their 
power to move us, to force upon us their artistic world, fantastic, stony, 
inhuman, cold, yet infinitely attractive — that world of Ferrarese painting 
of the early Renaissance, whose profound and almost uncanny fascination 
has been so definitely underlined and so aptly characterized in many brilliant 
passages of Dr. Longhi’s recent “Officina Ferrarese.” 


‘Attributed by Adolfo Venturi first to Cossa (“L’Arte”, 1925, p. 95) and then to Roberti (Studi 
dal Vero, p. 161). Berenson (op. cit.) calls it Ferrarese near to Cossa. Longhi (op. cit., p. 75) holds 
it to be some anonymous master of Ferrara nearer to Roberti than to Cossa, and in all probability, 
a miniaturist. A recent contribution to the work of Cicognara which we find fully acceptable is 
that of the Madonna at Copenhagen (Fig 9), attributed to him by Dr. Richter Apollo, vol. XIX, 
1934, p. 128, “Italian Pictures in Scandinavian Collections.” It is very close to the Cologna 
Madonna. 
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Fic. 3. ANTONIO CICOGNARA Fic. 8. UNKNOWN FERRARESE MASTER Fic. 9. ANTONIO CICOGNARA 
MADONNA AND CHILD THE VIRGIN OF THE BRIDGE MADONNA AND CHILD 
Art Market, London National Gallery, Edinburgh Museum, Copenhagen 
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Fic. 4. ANTONIO CICOGNARA 
THE ANNUNCIATION 
Museum, Ravenna 
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Fic. 6. ANTONIO CICOGNARA (?) 
MADONNA AND CHILD 
W hereabouts unknown 


Fic. 7, ANTONIO CICOGNARA 
MADONNA AND CHILD 
W hereabouts unknown 






























TWO CHINESE IMMORTALS 


By STEPHAN BourRGEOIS 
New York City 


When one wanders leisurely through the galleries of a museum, one finds 
in One room paintings, in another marble-sculptures, in the next bronzes or 
majolicas and still further on porcelains. Each material seems to have 
predominated during certain periods, marble being the essential means of 
expression of Greece and Rome for a thousand years. And so it has been 
in one way or another for each country. Cultures seem to have grown in 
a mysterious way around a certain material, lifeless in itself, to become 
alive in the hands of a certain type of man as a bond between the visible 
and the invisible world, to be called: “Art.” To reach the moment, where 
a person masters the dead matter, so that it speaks the language of imagi- 
nation, complete intimacy must be established with the material. If this 
familiarity reaches a degree of highest potency, the belief is created in the 
beholder that the material is actually alive and is inhabited by something 
like a spirit. Men who are of this peculiar type are called artists. Under 
the spell of spiritualized matter they are able, like the primitive “animist,” 
to transpose their imagination into a work of art. 

When it comes to materials with which nature has furnished man abun- 
dantly since immemorial times, like stone and wood, this intimacy estab 
lished itself automatically through centuries of daily contact, but when the 
technic of using fire was discovered, new combinations of materials fusing 
in the mystery of the flame opened to the artist vistas of limitless potentiali- 
ties. Bronze was the means of expression of the early Chinese, to reveal to 
the initiate the mysteries of their “nature-cult.” Pottery had a slower 
development, being in the beginning used exclusively for daily utensils. But 
already then it was worthy of the consideration of an emperor. Yui Ti Shun 
(231'7-2208 B.C.) is said to have fashioned pottery himself at Ho-pin before 
he ascended the throne, according to the Han historien Ssu-Ch’ien. Pottery 
appealed indeed to all classes of the vast empire and was a folk art par 
excellence. 

For the Chinese it seems necessary to create new art-forms for a simple 
reason, difficult to understand by the modern man of our cities who has 
reduced the mysteries of nature and the earth to mechanical and chemical 
formulas. The need of an agricultural society to parallel the creative proc- 
esses of the earth with the creation of poetic, symbolical and mythological 
figures and stories, to explain to itself the multiplicity of nature’s invisible 
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work through some sort of celestial order, finds today little comprehension. 
In order to help himself, man worshipped in China the spirits of the ances 
tors, of the earth and stellar deities. To their influence was ascribed the 
blessings of a good harvest, which was identical with “Good luck.” He 
demanded from the celestial order eminently, practical things: happiness, 
wealth and longevity. And to continue this happy state on earth beyond 
his own personality, he wished for a great many children. Life was to be 
lived before all in a sensible way, to fit the individual into the social and 
cosmic order. Deities were useful protectors, something like the “Manes” 
of the Romans. Former magistrates who had done selfless service to the 
community became elevated after their death to the rank of local divinities. 
And as an ultimate link between the individual and the vast forces of the 
unknown, philosophers and literati replaced gradually the deities of an old 
nature-cult, to overbridge the great void between reality and irreality. 

In this way the figure of Lao Tze, the great philosopher, transformed 
itself in the gradual lapse of two thousand years into a stellar deity, to pro- 
cure longevity to those who adhere to his cult. The history of this cult is 
long and interesting. Suffice it to say that already in the first century of 
our era, Lao Tze became in the popular mind a legendary figure, something 
like a magician and alchemist, on account of his mysterious disappearance. 
In the third stage during the reign of Li Shih min (T’ang dynasty) the 
teachings of Lao Tze were raised to the rank of a religion, to counterbalance 
the influence of Buddhism, which had been imported from India. National 
figures were to replace foreign divinities and help to give strength to the 
new dynasty, the emperor claiming descendance directly from the philoso- 
pher, both having the same family-name: “Li.” Needing a strong, purely 
Chinese concept, the Chinese were led through this step back to the roots 
of their earliest Past. Whereas Buddhism aims at the extinction of the soul 
and body, Taoism — the new religion — based on Lao Tze’s teaching of 
the “Way” (Tao) strived to “etherize” the body, until it reached a state 
of immortality. 

With the conquest of China by Ghengis Khan, Taoism was firmly estab- 
lished. A large hierarchy arose of holy and perfect men. Their bodies were 
supposed to be ethereal and were ak ¢ to fly through the air on the wings of 
the wind. Passing on clouds from one world to another, they lived in the 
stars. Being superior to all natural laws they ruled over the “Immortals” 
who were the third class of this hierarchy. The Immortals (Hsien or Hsien 
Jen) were ascetics with old bodies and eternally young spirits. Lao Tze, as 
the head of the Immortals, became deified under the name of Chou Lao, the 
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genius of the South star and around him the eight Immortals were grouped 
(Pa-sien) great figures of the Past. When Lao Tze became the initiator of 
this new cult during the T’ang Dynasty the cult demanded appropriate cult- 
images. Two large heads with powerful features dating from the eighth cen- 
tury in the Museum at Philadelphia and in the Cernuschi Museum in Paris 
show the beginnings of the new form of Taoistic sculptures. Strongly 
affirmative of human existence in its highest potency they contrast with the 
Buddhistic sense of evasion from reality. It was a new kind of “civil” art. 

During the Yuan period (1260-1347 A. D.) Taoism approaches gradually 
its ultimate religious form. The cult merges in its popular ascendancy with 
the most primitive beliefs of the race adopting ideas derived from Buddhism 
and Confucianism — to become an intricate amalgamen differing with local- 
ities and provinces. To the Chinese it was a great creative process leading 
to new forms of art. 

During the Ming period this creative process merged with the art of 
porcelain-making, which by that time was reaching, after eleven hundred 
years of experimentation, its final technical perfection. The first examples 
of porcelain appear about the middle of the third century a.p. It was a 
rather modest type of pottery. In those early days glazing had been brought 
to China from the West, being known from high antiquity in Egypt, Persia 
and Parthia. To judge from the modest beginnings in the later Han period 
nobody could have foreseen to what heights this discovery would lead. It 
was a greenish-brown matter which, under the magnifying glass, appears as 
a kind of solidified “froth,” something part solid, part air, having a cloud- 
like appearance, which in later years was to become the incentive to an ethe- 
real art. It took innumerable experiments through three hundred years to 
emerge like a butterfly out of a dusty chrysalis and become the white sub- 
stance which we call porcelain. A rising development from the T’ang period 
to the Sung produced already masterpieces of poetic content and subtlety, 
flowery children of a nature-loving race. By perfecting and strengthening 
the process of mixing and firing the materials involved, a vast industry arose 
under the Yuan and Ming dynasties, producing not only objects for daily 
use, but also masterpieces of sculpture as the majolica-industry of Italy had 
led to the glazed sculptures of Lucca della Robbia and his family. But 
whereas in Italy the artist became identified with the product of his hand, 
in China he remained anonymous, being not alone in fashioning the master- 
pieces. The custom of subdividing the work in the porcelain factories, so 
that even the decoration of a single piece was parcelled out among several 
artists, existed already in the Ming period. This procedure of subdividing 
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the creation of works of art has appeared periodically in the history of art, 
but only in moments of supreme collective exaltation, when the artists felt 
the radiating powers of the material and were dominated by a strong reli- 
gious and mythical feeling. So it was in Egypt, when groups of artists 
painted the frescoes in the Valley of the Kings near Luxor. Something sim- 
ilar happened in China to the porcelain-maker. The rise of Taoism added 
its imaginative sweep to the gradually perfected processes of making porce- 
lain, leading to the deification of a potter who sacrificed his life to give life 
to a single perfect piece. The difficulties of fulfilling the demands of the 
emperor Wan-Lin (1619-1673 A.D.) induced the potter named T’ung to 
plunge into the fire of his kiln. T’ung was canonized and became the genius 
of Ching-Te-Chen. Under the spell of such a divinity the making of porce- 
lain became something like a mystical act, to which all the participants con- 
tributed with one single emotion. In the “History of the Furnace Blast,” 
written during the Kang-Shi period, the author states that “under the Ting 
(The Pure — the Mantchou) the God laid his finger on the design and pro- 
tected the porcelain in the kiln, so that it naturally came out perfect.” 
Figures in polychrome and biscuit, adorned with glazed enamels (of 
“demi grand feu”), reached during this period their apex of perfection. It 
was a very Renaissance of sculpture similar to the Quatrocento in Europe. 
Combinations of aubergine, of turquoise and yellow in broad washes, trans- 
parent greens of greatest delicacy, black of incredible depth combined to 
cover the forms with diaphanous designs of dragons, cranes, ilowers, jewels, 
carrying the esoteric initiate through the translucency of glazes and the 
cloudy, airy aspect of the porcelain-matter into a world of immateriality, 
where he could commune with the spirits of the Immortals. All this was 
done with remarkable neatness, leaving no trace of different hands, although 
sometimes as many as seventy manipulations took place from the handling 
of the clay to the last moment of firing. Each artist was a specialist. One 
made the figure, another the dresses, another still the hands. Flowers were 
painted by other artists, not to speak of insects, birds and dragons. The 
study of each particular subject was transmitted from father to son. The 
combination of so many different hands has produced, in a miraculous way, 
masterpieces of composition, perfect rhythm, proportion and symmetry and 
it remains incomprehensible to the Western mind that each piece is not the 
work of one single artist. The school of Tao, cultivating esoterism and 
magic, had naturally influenced this complex art, especially when it comes 
to those pieces on biscuit of three colors called San T’sai. 
Two figures of this type (reproduced with the present article) illustrate 
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the highest point which the Taoist form of sculpture reached during the 
K’ang-Hsi period. One of these figures represents Chou-Lao, the God of 
longevity, in the guise of the philosopher, Lao Tze. The figure seems to 
have no weight, floating in the ether like the star of longevity, Canopus, 
which it represents. He holds in his left hand a peach, the symbol of a long 
life, which he has plucked from the “fabulous” peachtree, flowering every 
three thousand years on the mountain K’ouen-Louen in Central Asia. 
He is looking at the spectator with a quizzical expression, as if he wishes 
to tempt him to grasp the peach. The jovial face is a ghostlike white. A 
hanging lower lip, flat nose with strongly curved wings stand out between 
protruding cheeks. A large forehead is towered by the gigantic cranium of 
the thinker, detracting from the half-closed eyes which measure the spec- 
tator slyly. The face ends in a pointed, glossy beard of deepest black. The 
top of the cranium is covered with a blue lotus-leaf, the symbol of purity. 

His flowering rohe, tinted with the tender green of budding leaves in the 
springtime, is decorated with whirling clouds, enclosing the mysterious Yu-ji 
symbol, resembling sprouting fungus (probably the emblem of germina- 
tion), as well as by rising and plunging cranes (the messengers of the 
Immortals). The designs are etched in black, delicate, flexible and accurate. 
It is the same with the upper border, where circular flowers and spirals on 
a pale yellow background alternate with rose “rouge de fer” petals. A hood 
of aubergine-color, with “rouge de fer” border, covers head and shoulders 
and is decorated with chrysanthemums in yellow and green leaves (the 
emblem of joviality). Large sleeves reach below the knees, revealing the 
undergarment of a pale yellow. Shoes, aubergine in front, incised with the 
Yuji character, complete the dress. The divine philosopher is standing on 
a small oblong base, decorated with diaper-design, enclosing white, opening 
blossoms. In the center of the front and back are shields, containing the 
symbols of the mystic and literateur: The vase (symbol of good fortune), 
the incense burner (offering), the Yu-ji sceptre (creative power), the ying 
and yang (male and female), the interlinking rings (positive and negative), 
a letter scroll and bamboo boards, writing brushes, a water cup and an ink 
stone. From the base the form of the figure rises in imperceptible stages till 
it reaches the shoulders, to lift itself through a final rise by way of the head 
and find a resting point in the well-rounded circle of the cranium. 

Penetrating and impenetrable, more human than a deity, the God faces us 
calmly, a remarkable psychological study, immaterial and ethereal, created 
out of the very essence of an old legend and the familiarity with the mate- 
rial itself — porcelain. 
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The other figure represents Tsou Kuan, God of “Good luck,” who was 
in his lifetime Ts’ao-Kouo-Ts’in, minister at the court of In-Tsung (Sung 
Dynasty), brother of the empress Tao-Houang-Leou, who was the wife of 
In-Tsung. His noble and distinguished attitude, as well as his beard, divided 
in three parts, reveals his aristocratic origin. He wears the pectoral and 
double girdle of the court-functionary. His head is covered with a cap of 
the literateur. In his hands he holds two small bamboo boards, (missing in 
this case), (Yung-yang-pan), which were formerly obligatory for presenta- 
tion to the emperor during an audience. Although he lived for a long time 
at the court, he left one day the pleasures of power behind, retiring into the 
mountains to lead the life of an ascetic. Here he encountered other ascetics, 
whose teachings he followed and which permitted him to enter a state of 
super-longevity. 

He is represented dressed in a robe of aubergine color (like a raincloud), 
the sleeves of which are decorated with yellow dragons with three claws 
(class of the literateur). Green, yellow and rose clouds, wearing the Yu-ji 
symbol in the centre, whirl around the dragons. The front pectoral bears a 
rising crane on a white background, surrounded by “rouge de fer” clouds, 
enclosed by a green border with white blossoms. The back-pectoral carries 
a rising dragon with an aubergine-colored face, standing out against a green 
background. A heavy girdle studded with golden jewels in front (the 
planets) continues in the back with golden scales (the ocean) etched deli- 
cately in “rouge de fer.” His shoes are black on top and yellow in front. 

Whinmsically smiling he sways slightly from right to left, his hands folded 
inside the sleeves. Near the crossing of the robe appears a golden sun, with 
the ying-yang symbol, as if emerging between two clouds near one of the 
dragon — the thunder symbol, dear to the peasant as the bringer of rain, 
and of a good harvest, which means “Good luck.” The dragon has still 
another meaning, which is ethical and esoteric, being the emblem of Good- 
ness, Excellence and highest of all: Mental abstraction. 

The wave-like figure rises upwards or rather rears itself imperceptibly 
from the left side to the shoulders to glide down again on the right side and 
find a resting point in the right foot. On top of the wavy form of the 
body sits, slightly poised to the right, a yellowish face with delicately 
protruding cheeks. His eyes are practically closed. He is listening intently 
with his long, wise ears. A towering black cap of the literateur closes the 
composition with a slanting horizontal line, giving to the swaying figure 
the impression of stabilization. 

As much as Chou Lao expresses stability, so much Tsou Kuan suggests 
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the fluidity of luck. The different points of view are indicated through a 
subtle change of plastic emphasis — a suggestion of the particular function 
each of these personages has in the Chinese Pantheon. Although superhu- 
man in implication these figures are supremely human, as only the Chinese 
can conceive their familiar divinities who have arisen, so to say, from the 
ranks of the mortals to become Immortals. What a contrast with the West- 
ern Ideal of the imposing Superman. Through their very intimacy and 
naturalness, these Chinese sages are easily approachable to the average man. 
And yet they exalt as well all those who are initiated in the Esoteric sciences. 
To the Western eye, they are an enchantment on account of their keen 
individuality and the technical perfection of decoration and craftsmanship. 
Miracles of skill, they can be compared only to a few figures of the same 
type like the Shou Lao and the Tsou Kuan in the South Kensington 
Museum (formerly the Salting collection), which might have come from 
the same atelier, the body of Tsou Kuan being very similar to the one 
illustrated here. But these pieces must be dated somewhat later on account 
of the hard brilliant effect of the decoration and of the more opaque enam- 
els. In the Friedsam collection (now Metropolitan Museum) is another 
remarkable figure, entitled Chien Wu (Hsuan Tien Shang-Ti) and in the 
Kennedy collection a splendid Kuan-Ti, God of War. In the Louvre (Gran- 
didier collection) we find a fine Shou Lao, in the G. R. Davies collection a 
Sun Wo Da Tai, and in the Rockefeller collection an exquisite statue of 
Fu Hsing, God of Happiness. 

The number of fine Taoistic sculptures in porcelain is very small. Only 
Buddhistic porcelains of high quality can be quoted in comparison, like the 
Kuan Yin in the Altmann collection at the Metropolitan Museum and two 
figures of the same subject of superb craftsmanship in the Rockefeller col- 
lection (formerly J. P. Morgan collection), one dating from the Ming 
period, the other from K’ang-Hsi. Very different in concept from the Taoistic 
sculptures through their austere, unearthly character, the Taoistic repre- 
sentations are the epitome of earthly joy and affirmation, expressing through 
their difference in volume the very difference of the essence of the two 
doctrines: Buddhistic denial and Taoistic insistence on Life, a remarkable 
demonstration of the mobility of the Chinese mind. 

As one can easily see, we have here to do with two types of sculptures 
existing side by side during the Ming and K’ang-Hsi period. What would 
have happened if this sculptural Renaissance had continued in China? We 
cannot say. Suffice it to state that in 1677 an unexpected event interrupted 
the course of this new form of porcelain-sculpture. Through a decree, the 
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Emperor K’ang-Hsi ordered the immediate cessation of representing reli- 
gious subjects and of the portraits of the great men of the Past. The reasons 
for this curious decree are not known. Perhaps he feared the displeasure of 
the transcendental gods. Perhaps also he wished to put a stop to the inter- 
nal strife between the adherents of Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism 
as well as the Christians who, through the Jesuits, exercised at that time a 
decided influence at the court. One can only guess. 

The mythological flight of Chinese fantasy found here its end. What is 
left are a few masterpieces which rank in intimacy, subtlety of observation 
and suggestion with the greatest which the land of poetry, mythology and 
philosophy created in its great Past. 
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JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY’S PORTRAIT OF HENRY PELHAM 


Henry Pelham, the son of Peter Pelham, the colonial portrait painter who married 
the widow of Richard Copley, John Singleton Copley’s father, posed in 1765 for his 
step-brother’s picture of The Boy with a Squirrel, which was exhibited the year follow- 
ing at the Royal Academy in London and won for Copley immediate recognition as a 
painter of unquestioned talent. It is, of course, hardly surprising that he should have 
painted a year or two later a real portrait of his young step-brother with his palette in 
hand, for Copley was at that time teaching Pelham the art of painting both in oils and 
in miniature. I am able to reproduce this recently recovered likeness. It shows the 
sitter at seventeen or eighteen years of age, holding before him his palette on which 
the colors are plainly visible. His face is unusually pale, with a slight rose flush high 
on his cheeks, his hair is powdered, his eyebrows dark and his eyes a gray-blue. Posed 
against a red curtain draped to the left, with a column at his right, he wears a soft 
brown coat the collar of which has a white lining, a white waistcoat and a white linen 
stock. The drawing and modelling of the head is in the customary wooden style of 
Copley’s common practice, which, however, fortunately does not dissipate entirely the 
effectiveness of a really attractive likeness of the young artist. The little picture is of 
considerable importance historically on account of its family interest as a memento of 
the intimate association of the two brothers — both of whom figure prominently in the 
art history of the colonial period in this country. The portrait, on canvas, 22 inches 
high by 171/, inches wide, unsigned, is in excellent condition. —F.F.S. 
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GIRL WITH A Book THE SMOKER HENRY PELHAM 
By FRANK DUVENECK By FRANK DUVENECK By JOHN SINGLETON COPLEY 
Property of Count Ivan Podgoursky Property of Mr. Harry Stone 
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i BOTTICELLI’S “PRIMAVERA” 

q In this green garden of the long ago 

Youth in immortal loveliness and grace 

; Moves as to music with the rhythmic pace 

: Of love’s delight in measures that all flow 

' In beauty down the years. Transfigured so 

f They pause and part and meet in sweet embrace 


: Forevermore in this most heavenly place 
So far removed from any that we know. 


This precious miracle of living art— 
A vision —all—was out of beauty wrought 
And brought in time to bright perfection thus; 
And now it never fails to move the heart 
Or make us conscious of the happy thought 
Of how youth makes this earth all glorious. 





— Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
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TWO PORTRAITS BY FRANK DUVENECK 


Frank Duveneck, probably the greatest American portrait painter of the nineteenth 
century, painted practically all of his earlier portraits in Munich, Paris and Venice. 
His Girl with a Book, picturing Maud Franklin, who was one of Whistler’s favorite 
models, was painted in the latter city in 1879. It is one of Duveneck’s finest as well as 
one of his most attractive pictures. The subject is shown standing, turned to the right, 
her right hand hanging at her side and a brown leather bound book with a red label 
held in her other hand at her waist. Her face is turned to the front and her eyes to 
the observer. The face is marvellously painted, being suffused with an almost unbeliev- 
ably delicate rosy flush, the lips softly rose colored. The large eyes, wonderfully expres- 
sive, reveal a quiet appraisal of the world she looks upon; the loose fluffy light golden 
curls of the bangs that circle her brow are executed with a sensitive touch that is sheer 
mastery. She wears a brown dress with a wide ruffled white linen or lawn collar and 
stands against a medium neutral green background. The likeness is something like a 
quarter life size and the canvas, 311/, inches high by 16 inches wide, is unsigned. The 
small picture of The Smoker, recently shown at the Cincinnati Museum Duveneck 
Exhibition, is a more intimate work and, painted con amore at a single sitting, it has 
all the freshness and consequent appeal of a sketch. It pictures a young artist with the 
moustache and beard of the ‘seventies, smoking a curved stem pipe, his young son’s 
face merely indicated at his shoulder at the lower right. The sitter has dark hair and 
eyes and fair complexion and the background is a neutral medium brown. In few of 
the artist’s works is his masterly technic more convincingly displayed. Painted about 
1875, the panel is 10 inches high by 8 inches wide and is signed with the monogram, 
FD, at the upper right. —F. F. S. 


PAINTINGS ERRONEOUSLY ATTRIBUTED TO 
ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER 


Supplementing the list of pictures in my opinion wrongly attributed to Albert P. 
Ryder, published in the October, 1936, number of this magazine, I add herewith twenty 
works, some of which appeared in that list but are here more definitely identified. 
Perhaps because Ryder’s characteristic composition is built of fixed forms the manu- 
facture of pictures which resemble his only in general appearance appeals to the forger 
as an easy task. At any rate it is my belief that Ryder is today more commonly imitated 
than any other American artist by present day forgers. Having listed but about two 
hundred authentic works by Ryder, of which not more than one hundred and fifty are 
of first rate importance, I have a supplementary list of something like seventy-five 
imitations, copies and forgeries. 


1 In the Trough of the Sea 
American Art Association sale, January 15, 1937. No. 40 
Panel, 11” H., 13” W. Signature “Ryder” at lower left. 
An entirely unsuccessful attempt to achieve the effect of a typical Ryder theme by 
an artist whose incompetence is amply proven by his work. Reproduced in sale 
catalogue 


2 The Smugglers Collection of Mr. and Mrs. R. D. Brixey 
814” H., 10” W. 
No. 60 Catalogue of Sixth Loan Exhibition, Museum of Modern Art. May, 1930. 
Illustrated therein. 
No. 164. F. N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. Reproduced therein. Listed as “The 
Smugglers’ Ship.” 


3 Boat in Moonlight Collection of Mrs. D. H. Reese 


8” H., 10” W. 
No. 81 Catalogue of Sixth Loan Exhibition, Museum of Modern Art. May, 1930. 
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Death Rides the Wind Collection of Mrs. D. H. Reese 
14%” H., 16” W. 
No. 82 Catalogue of Sixth Loan Exhibition, Museum of Modern Art. May, 1930. 
No. 28 F.N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. Reproduced therein. 

St. George and the Dragon Collection of Mrs. D. H. Reese 
14” H., 12” W. 
No. 83 Catalogue of Sixth Loan Exhibition, Museum of Modern Art. May, 1930. 
No. 149 F. N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. Reproduced therein. 

Journey’s End Collection of Mrs. D. H. Reese 
814” H., 834” W. 
No. 84 Catalogue of Sixth Loan Exhibition, Museum of Modern Art. May, 1930. 

Self Portrait Collection of Mr. C. B. Hollister 
11” H., 7” W. 
No. 156 F. N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. Reproduced as the frontispiece of 

the volume. 

No. 2 F. F. Sherman: Note page 160, vol. 24 of this magazine. 

Sundown Collection of Mrs. Mary O. Jenkins 
18” H., 24” W. 
No. 176 F. N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. Reproduced therein. 

Launcelot and Elaine Collection of Mr. J. J. Haverty 


7," H., 1134” W. 
No. 83. F. N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. Reproduced “International Studio”, 


page 239. July, 1925. 
No. 12 F. F. Sherman: Note page 160, vol. 24 of this magazine. 
Moonlight Marine Chicago Art Institute 
re 113” W. 
No. 108 F. N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. Reproduced therein. 
Toilers of the Sea Collection of Mr. George A. Gay 
9” H., 1034” W. 
No. 187 F. N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. 
Elaine Collection of the late James Parmalee 
1014” H., 114” W. 
No. 35 F. N. Price: “Ryder” New York, 1932. Reproduced therein. 
Toilers of the Sea American Art Association sale, March 24, 1932 
14” H., 18” W. 
Said to have been purchased from Cottier & Co., New York, and accompanied by 
an authentication by Elliott Daingerfield. 
Marine — Moonlight 


Canvas. 14” H., 18%” W. Signed lower left, “A. P. Ryder.” 
Examined April 29, 1924. Painted on a prepared surface — which Ryder never did. 


Marine — Moonlight 
Panel. 11” H., 1014” W. Signed lower right, “A. P. Ryder.” 
Examined in the early 1920’s. A very good imitation. When examined it had been 


but recently painted. 


We have toiled all the night 

12” H., 13%” W. 

No. 5 F. F. Sherman: Note page 160, vol. 24 of this magazine. 
Ophelia 

Panel. 1534” H., 1534” W. 

Examined April 12, 1928. 

No. 19 F. F. Sherman: Note page 160, vol. 24 of this magazine. 


The Forge Formerly in the Henry D. Sayles Collection 
Canvas. 12” H., 15” W. Signed lower right. 
Said to have been painted in France in 1877 and purchased from Daniel Cottier. 
No. 3 F. F. Sherman: Note page 160, vol. 24 of this magazine. 

The Lone Scout Formerly owned by Whitman W. Kenyon, Smithtown, L. I. 
Canvas. 13” H., 10” W. Signed lower left. 
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No. 45 Anderson Gallery Auction, December 14, 1926. Illustrated in catalogue 


thereof. 
No. 9 F. F. Sherman: Note page 160, vol. 24 of this magazine. 
20 Evening Glow Formerly owned by Emile Sietz 


Panel. 12”H., 16” W. Signed lower right, “A. P. Ryder.” 
Examined in the 1920's. 
No. 15 F. F. Sherman: Note page 160, vol. 24 of this magazine. 


— FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 


NEW ART BOOKS 


VENETIAN PAINTERS. By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Illustrated, Henry Holt, New 
York, 1936. 


Professor Mather’s agreeable book on Venetian painting was first presented at Cor- 
nell University in 1932 as a series of lectures. The book carries over from its lecture 
origin a certain direct heartiness of approach, a sense of leisure and enjoyment, and an 
unpretentiousness that is so lacking in many more scholarly and bookish books on art. 
Professor Mather’s easy mastery of his subject has combined with a pleasant and force- 
ful prose style to create a fine book, which must inevitably endow its readers with a 
sense of confidence and security in whatever ideas or decisions its author sets forth. 
This confidence is on the whole justified, although one might uncharitably observe that 
it is won at some sacrifice, for problems are simplified, styles sketched rather than ana- 
lyzed, and, as Professor Mather himself announces, confusing and controversial issues 
avoided wherever possible. This book is not one of youthful exploration and zestful 
discovery; it is a mature and reflective survey by an able critic. 

Professor Mather begins his book with a formulation of the unique quality of Vene- 
tian painting. He first sketches the background of the Venetian painters — the colorful 
city itself, its government, its religion, its economy, its people; then he describes the 
essentially Venetian style by a comparison of Venetian and Florentine painting. The 
Florentine painter, he remarks, “eschewed the accidental, whereas the Venetian accepted 
it, even welcomed it, and generally managed to profit by it.” Venetian painting was 
less conscious and intellectualized than the Florentine, more impressionable, more adapt- 
able, and more resourceful. Later in the book Professor Mather remarks that Jacobo 
Bellini, “as a true Venetian,” accepts the world just as he finds it; and when discussing 
the drawings of Giovanni Bellini, he contrasts them with the typical drawings of the 
Florentines in the same period, remarking that Giovanni trusts to his mood and inven- 
tion as he works, and in this is eminently Venetian. The generalized Venetian-Flor- 
entine comparison is touched upon frequently in the critical discussion of the individual 
Venetian painters, and its fundamental validity gives a sound core of unity to the book. 

The styles of the individual painters are characterized in much the same manner as 
is the style of Venetian painting as a whole — the author attempts to arrive at, point, 
and then enlarge upon a lucid and competent formula of style for each painter. The 
result, however, is not as successful as it was in the broad formulation of a Venetian 
style. The generalizations are too broad, and impress one as effective rhetorical crea- 
tions rather than as means to a valid critical end. Carpaccio is “the consummate story- 
teller.” Gentile Bellini expressed “Venetian taste in its collective aspect, in its love of 
pageantry and pride in the splendid look of the city.” Giovanni Bellini fixed “a truly 
Venetian form for Christ, his Mother, the Apostles and the saints,” and for the typi- 
cally Venetian “ruralism.” Giorgione was the great pastoral idyllist. Professor Mather 
informs us that Titian “founded and propagated what Sir Joshua Reynolds was some- 
what slightingly to call ‘the ornamental style’,” that ““Tinteretto’s endeavor is to bring 
the world and the spectator into the picture,” that Paolo Veronese’s service to the world 
was “to have made a civilization in its most splendid and engaging aspect eternally visi- 
ble.” These generalizations are of little use to scholarship. 
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But Professor Mather’s book should be considered as a more than usually readable 
textbook rather than as a scholarly critical work. The plates are good, the bibliography 
is full and well chosen, the notes are simple and to the point. The biographical discus- 
sions of the various artists draw soundly on the works of the early critics, and a fine 
knowledge of the contemporary literature enriches the esthetic interpretations. The 
hearty relish of the erotic aspects of Venetian painting possibly provide a popular 
appeal. In a final estimate it might be said that Professor Mather reveals himself, in 
his book on Venetian painting, as a capable and entertaining lecturer rather than as a 
great art historian. He presents his subject matter interestingly and well, but he fails 
to illuminate and reveal the inner life of the great Venetian painting of the Renaissance. 


—J.H.L. 


ART AND Society. By Herbert Read. Illustrated. Sq. 12mo. Macmillan Company. 
New York and London, 1937. 


A chronological record of the development of art from prehistoric times to the 
present day, from primitive beginnings, through many phases to the incomprehensibili- 
ties of the modernistic schools, with particular reference to its relation to the social life 
of various peoples and various ages. It is seldom indeed that one comes upon so admir- 
able a treatment of any significant expression of human endeavor set forth in simple, 
understandable terms and in brief, compact form. 


CoNCERNING Beauty. By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Illustrated. Octavo. Princeton 
University Press. 1936. 


Dr. Mather’s lectures on the Louis Clark Vanuxem Foundation furnish the basis 
for an intriguing and suggestive study of esthetics presented in forthright language 
and understandable form. While some will question such general statements as that 
“No one can really look at any picture for more than five minutes,” and may disagree 
entirely with the theory that “nature unobserved by man has no inherent beauty,” 
much remains that recommends itself as incontrovertible — and it is quite as difficult 
for science to explore the body of beauty as to discover the secrets of the living human 
organism. Dr. Mather’s book is one we are glad to recommend to students, teachers and 
collectors of art, either graphic, literary or plastic. 


SoLoMon R. GUGGENHEIM COLLECTION OF NoNn-OBJECTIVE PAINTINGS. Catalogue of 
an Exhibition, February 8-February 28, 1937, at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. Illus- 
trated. Small quarto. Wrappers. Philadelphia, 1937. 


Baroness Hilla Rebay’s introduction to this catalogue, an essay on The Beauty of 
Non-Objectivity, is unconvincing as an argument in support of a theory that fixes upon 
a variable quality of feeling rather than the intellectual and sensitive representation of 
an understandable creation as the basic requirement of great art. At their best the pic- 
tures reproduced in this catalogue are no better than the combinations of color and 
forms turned out ad infinitum by an old-fashioned kaleidoscope. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIEB MEMORIAL COLLECTION OF VINCIANA. Compiled by Maur- 
een Cobb Mabbott. Stevens Institute of Technology. Octavo. Wrappers. Frontis- 
piece. Hoboken (N. J.) 1936. 

A complete catalogue of the very comprehensive da Vinci library assembled by the 


late John W. Lieb and comprising almost one thousand items from facsimiles of the 
artist’s original manuscripts to newspaper and periodical clippings. 
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